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ABSTRACT 

The distribution of Federal outlays within the United 
States in fiscal year 1970 is summarized in this report. Selected 
Federal programs (242 programs comprising 74.4% of all Federal 
outlays) were divided into 4 program categories* human resource 
development; community development; agriculture and natural 
resources, and Defense, the National Aeronautical and space 
Administration (NASA) , and the Atomic Energy Commission (A EC) . The 
counties affected by these programs were divided into 6 categories on 
the basis of population density and the percentage of urban 
population. Major conclusions of this initial study were that (1) 
nonmetropolitan residents do not share proportionately in the 
distribution of outlays of many Federal programs; (2) Federal outlays 
for Defense, NASA, and AEC far overshadow outlays for the other 
program categories and heavily favor the larger, higher income urban 
areas; (3) programs narrow in scope and limited in objective are 
failing to meet this country* s development needs effectively; and (4) 
Federal outlays for agriculture and natural resources tend to be 
concentrated in ,horimetropolitan counties with pronounced population 
declines but comjparatively high per-capita incomes. Related documents 
are ED 050 874 (/Part 1) and ED 056 799 (Part 2), (PS) 
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FOREWORD 



The Committee on Government Operations is pleased to present part 
3 of its series on The Economic and Social Condition of Rural Amer- 
ica in the 1970 5 s. This study was prepared by the Economic Research 
Service of the Department "of Agriculture in connection with the com- 
mittee's hearings on 3* 10, a bill to revitalize rural and other econoim 
ieally distressed areas. 

This report is concerned with the distribution of Federal expendi- 
tures within the United States during fiscal year 1970. It scrutinizes a 
broad and extensive range of Federal programs — from social security 
to atomic energy— to determine whether their funding a the scrv 
ices they provide are equitably allocated amongst rural and urban 
residents. 

This examination has significant implications for promoting a more 
balanced population distribution and for enhancing the economic de- 
velopment of America— particularly rural America whose needs have 
become one of our most important priorities. 

The statistics compiled here are not an end in themselves. They 
speak objectively and compellingly to this vital goal of rejuvenatinyg 
our Nation-s heartland. If we are to make genuine progress in upgratP 
ing rural life — if our commitment to its betterment and growth are 
to be fulfilled— the cogent facts set forth in this study must be taken 
into account. 

The committee is indebted to the Department of Agriculture for 
compiling this information, particularly to Dr, Freddy K. Hines 
and Dr, Lynn M, Daft for their help, 

John L, McCleudan^ 

Chairman, Committee on Government Operations , 

in 





REPORT HIGHLIGHTS 



it RURAL AMERICANS DO NOT SHARE PROPORTIONATELY IN 
PROGRAMS FUNDED BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

it FEDERAL SPENDING ON HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOP- 
MENT -PROGRAMS SUCH AS EDUCATION, HEALTH, WEL- 
FARE, VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, MANPOWER TRAIN- 
ING AND DEVELOPMENT — DISPROPORTIONATELY FAVORS 
METROPOLITAN COUNTIES OVER NONMETROPOLITAN 
AREAS. 

— -per capita outlays under conditions of "pronounced popula- 
tion decline for health services are 4 times greater — 
welfare payments 4 times greater — manpower training and 
development 3 times greater — in metropolitan counties 
than in nonrnetropolitan ones; 

-—nonmetropolitan counties account for 66% of all substand- 
ard housing units but receive only 16% of all Federal 
housing assistance; 

- - nonmetropolitan counties account for 50% of all children 
between the ages of 6 and 17 in poverty level families, 
but receive only 20% of all Federal child welfare service 
' funds— 24% of Federal aid to families with dependent 

children — 26% of Federal headstart and followthrougli 
assistance; and 41 % of Federal outlays for elementary 
and secondary educational programs aimed at meeting 
the specific needs of disadvantaged children in low income 
areas. 

it 8 OUT OF EVERY 10 FEDERAL DOLLARS SPENT ON DEFENSE, 
NASA, AND AEG PROGRAMS— TOTALLING $63 .9 BILLION- 
GO TO METROPOLITAN AREAS 

★ IF RURAL REVITALIZATION IS TO BE ACHIEVED, A COMPRE- 
HENSIVE FEDERAL POLICY MUST BE ESTABLISHED AND 
IMPLEMENTED WHICH WOULD INSURE THAT AN EQUI- 
TABLE SHARE OF FEDERAL OUTLAYS ARE MADE AVAILABLE 
TO DISTRESSED NONMETROPOLITAN AREAS. 

John L. McClellan, 

Chairman, Committee on Government Operations . 

t \lfv 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



TX.S. Department or Agrioult u he , 

Economic Research Service, 
Washington D.O., December 20, 1971 * 



Hon. John L. McClellan. 

Chairman, Committee on Gonenrrument Operations , U.S. Senate, TY as th- 
ing ton, D.O. 

Dear Mr, Chairman : Pursuant to your letter of March 18, 1971, to 
Secretary Hardin requesting a series of analyses on rural development, 
I am hereby transmitting a leport on the distribution of Federal 
outlays, 

Xn this, our second report of the series, we examine the relationship 
between the distribution of Federal outlays and degree of urbaniza- 
tion, per capita income, and trends in population and per capita income 
over time. Beyond the findings reported here, we hope this analysis 
stimulates further inquiry by other researchers. 

I hope this report contributes to the Committee *s work on this im- 
portant fssue. 






Linley E* Jhers, 
Acting Adiriiriisiratov * 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This report is concerned with the distribution of Federal outlays 
within the United States in fiscal year 1070. The data used for this 
analysis were previously compiled for the Executive Office of the 
President by the Office of Economic Opportunity through its Federal 
Information Exchange System, The information, representing out- 
lays at the county level for all major Federal programs, offers a unique 
opportunity to study the geographic distribution of Federal outlays 
and the effects of this distribution on economic development. It pro- 
vides a good basis for making inferences concerning needed changes in 
the geographic distribution of Federal outlays to assure equal access 
to government services and to promote future population redistribu- 
tion. 

Selected Federal programs (24 2 programs comprising 74_7 percent 
of all Federal outlays) form the basis for the analysis. The 242 Fed- 
eral programs were divided into four program categories: 

(1) Z7 wnirO/n JR,&ao%i'rce> consisting of programs in in- 

come maintenance (social security, welfare, etc.), education, 
vocational rehabilitation, health services, employment oppor- 
tunities and manpower training and development, and pro- 
grams for American Indians ; 

(2) O a'rymmi/ndty Z>e'V&Zop?n&nt — -comprised of programs in urban 

renewal, health service construction, development loans and 
grants, housing loans, and. transportation ; 

(3) -*4 a/nd 2V a tw/naZ ZZBSozcT^acs consisting of direct pay- 

ments to farmers, conservation programs, and farm loan pro- 

S grains of the Department of Agrieulture and the paries and 
orest programs of the Interior Department; and 

(4) D&fe'?bs&^ ct7%d JLZSO - — consisting of all programs of the 

Department of Defense, the I^Tational Aeronautical and Space 
^Administration, and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Counties were divided according to metropolitan status, as defined 
by the Office of Management and Budget, and urban orientation. The 
latter classification divides counties into six categories on the basis of 
population density and the percent of the population living in urban 
places (places over 2,500) - 

Though comparisons of per capita Federal outlays among groups 
of counties with similar characteristics were used extensively m this 
report, equal per capita Federal outlays among county groups does 
not necessarily mean that the people living in these counties receive 
the same quality of service. Particularly in low income, low density, 
rural counties per capita Federal outlays may need to be higher than 
in high income, densely, settled urban counties because of ■ (1) the 

limited ability of low income counties to raise State and local moneys 
to finance government services, (2) the inability of more sparsely 
settled counties to acluu/e economies of scale (lower cost per person! 
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XIX ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITION OF RURAL AMERICA 

in providing comparable government services, and (3) the frequent 
need tor more capital investment, on a per capita basis, to compensate 
tor past inequities. 

Th^results reported hare are from an exploratory analysis of the 
data- Further studies now being planned will benefit from the experi- 
e ? T § a 1 making this analysis and the refinements suggested by 

1 p ^Nonetheless, we have learned enough from this initial study to 
draw the following conclusions : 

( f ) i^lon?n e tro yo li tan residents do not share jprdyortionately in the 
dis t?r 2 » 7? u, t&o'Tis o f outlays <? f 7/b ar/y JF'ederal Coverall, 

nonmetropolitan areas receive about 2T percent of all outlays^ 
though they account for 30 percent of the total population* 
But more important than the slight aggregate disparity, is 
the extent to which nonmetropolitan areas fail to share pro- 
portionately in the benefits of specific programs* 

Federal spending for human resources, for example, has 
greatly favored metropolitan counties. This is illustrated 
by the following comparisons for counties experiencing pro- 
nounced population declines: (a) per capita Federal welfare 
payments were roughly four times greater in metropolitan 
than m nonmetropolitan counties, (&) per capita outlays for 
health services were four times greater in metropolitan coun- 
ties, and (c) per capita Federal outlays for manpower train- 
ing and development were thi’ee times greater in metropoli- 
tan counties, hespite a gi’eater incidence of substandard 
housing in non metropolitan counties. Per capita Federal 
housing outlays there were only half as large as in metropoli- 
tan counties. WTiile nonmetropolitan counties accounted for 
two=thirds of all substandard housing units in 1968, they re- 
ceived only 16 percent of all housing assistance* 

The distribution of program funds for low income families 
with children is particularly disparate* Though nonmetro- 
politan areas account for about half of all children between 
the ages of 6 to 1 *7 years in families with income below the 
poverty level, these areas received only 41 percent of the out- 
lays for Title 1 of the Elementaiy and Secondary Education 
Act, 36 percent of Headstax-t and 'Headstart Follow Through, 
24 percent of Aid to Families With Dependent Children, and 
20 percent of all Child Welfare Services funds* 

(2) Federal outlays for Defense^ MM, and jLECT far overshadow 
outlays for the other program, oategories and heavily favor 
tlhe larger? high er income urban areas, Outlavs for these pro- 
grams account for nearly half (42 percent) of all outlays 
examined. And, over $8 of every $10 spent for these pro- 
grams went to metropolitan areas, leaving them with a per 
figure twice that of the nonmetropolitan counties. In 
the highly urban areas, per capita defense outlays were high- 
est where population was declining fastest while in the less 
urbanized places higher defense outlays were associated with 
higher rates of population growth. Though this analysis did 
not seek to identify direct causal relationships between Fed 
eral program outlays and regional development, the assooia 
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tioix of nonmetropolitan population growth with higher de- 
fense outlays is as suggestive of causation as any found in the 
study, 

(3 ) / n i tZic a 7> sen ca a f a unified rationed dcre7opn%cnt polzoy^ pro- 

grams narrow in scope and linvited in oZ> pectin a arc faiZAnff 
to off acti/u cZy meet tZiis Gotten try 7 s ctendopment needs* Though 
sparsely populated rural areas clearly have pressing human 
resource needs, os mentioned above, they receive a dispx^o- 
p orti on at ely small shaz^e of the available assistance- However, 
these same areas have received a significant large share of 
development loans (mainly for water and sewer systems, 
elect x-ification, and telephones) , In the long-term interest of 
both metro and nonmetropolitan growth, a distribution that 
provide© a more eoidtable input of human reiource assist- 
ance and development loans is suggested, 

(4) F ederaZ ouZZays fan a gr icuZture and natural resources tend, ia 

he c one ant rated in. nonane tropoZi tan counties avitZh pro it anno a d 
'population decZin^ss hut comparati'U e Zy ZtlgZv par capita in - 
comas - On a per capita basis, such outlays were (u) twice as 
great ill high income nonnxetropolitaii counties as in tlxeir low 
income counterparts and (&) over four times as great iix 
counties with pronounced population declines as iix fast- grow- 
ing counties, 

_A_ serious reappraisal of the existing distribution of Federal outlays 
and tlxe reasons for that distribution would seem necessary if we are 
to insure tlie equitable distribution of government services among all 
Americans and, at the same time, effectively use these programs to 
promote area and regional development. Those programs which would 
appear to have particular promise for bringing about tlxe desired 
results are in the areas of: (es) housing, (5) health services, (c) man- 
power tx’aixxing and development, and (rf) defense contracts and 
payrolls. 






INTRODUCTION 



The objective of this report is to describe the geographic distribu- 
tion of Federal oxitlays within the United States and to examine the 
implications this distribution has for future economic development* 
Counties form the basis for this analysis. Counties were grouped with 
respect to metropolitan status, degree of urbanization, per capita in- 
come, income growth, and population growth. 

RELATIONBHIP BETWEEN ^DERAL OnXXjJVYS AND ECONOMIO HEALTH 

Interpretations of the causal relationship between Federal outlays 
and the economic health of a county cannot be made bn the basis of this 
evidence alone. Advanced stages of economic development may in fact 
be the cause of greater Federal outlays rather than the result- Like- 
wise, one should remember’ that many programs are targeted for pop- 
ulations that are not proportionately spread across the Nation. Thus, 
one would not expect outlays for poverty programs or for farm com- 
modity programs, for example, to be distributed nationally in the 
same proportion as the total population. And it is not surprising to 
find large volumes of welfare payments accruing to low income coun- 
ties and a large portion of TT.S- agriculture payments accruing to 
sparsely settled rural counties. _ 1 

There are other Federal programs, such as national defense, space 
exploration, and basic health research, for which the ultimate target 
population is the Nation. Thus, the distribution of outlays for these 
programs is determined not by the location of the beneficiary but by 
the location of an intermediate producer of the final product (e.g* the 
Boeing Aircraft Co. or Johns Hopkins University ) . Federal programs 
also vary according to immediate or long-term impact. Some out! ays 
such as those for welfare purposes have their primary intended effect 
soon after the funds leave the Federal Government. Other outlays such 
as those used to finance highways or community services, yield their 
benefits over an extended period of tipae* 

DIFEERINOES IN LOCAL ? CAPACITY 

Tn addition to differences in program purpose and differences in the 
geographic distribution of intended beneficiaries, there are also im- 
portant differences in local capacity—— capacity to raise State and local 
matching moneys and capacity to realize the same benefit per dollar 
spent- The former is a result of income ; the latter of population dens- 
ity. Both variables are important to many rural areas- Thus, for coun- 
ties to have equal access to public service. Federal outlays for some 
purposes may need to be substantially higher in - (1) low-income areas 
where ability to provide services from State and local sources is lower 
than in higher income areas, (2) areas of low population density which 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITION OF RURAL AMERICA 

have a more difficult; time achieving economies of seal© in providing 
services, and (8) areas where the existing infrastructure (schools, 
roads, hospitals, etc .) is inadequate. 

Program Seleotioic and Olassimoation 

Data compiled for the Executive Office of the President by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity for fiscal year 3 1)70 pi-ovide the basis 
for this analysis. Data for all Federal programs are published in Fed- 
eral Outlays in Fiscal Yca^r 1970 by States and counties. Outlays from 
242 Federal programs accruing to 2,970 counties within the 48 con- 
terminous States are studied in this report. The Office of Economic 
Opportunity compiles the data through its Federal Information Ex- 
change System in cooperation with all Federal departments and 
agencies. 

Federal programs included, in this analysis were selected on the basis 
of* (1) their relevance to the subject o± economic development, (2) 
the program’s relative dollar importance, and (8) the reliability of the 
outlay data to the county level. 

OUTLAYS TOTALED $154 BIIXION 

Outlays under the included programs totaled $154 billion, the equiv- 
alent of 94 of all fiscal year I9TO Federal outlays compiled in the OEO 
report (see table 1) * Of this $154 billion, 96 percent accrued within the 
2,970 counties included in this study. The 242 selected programs were 
grouped into four general program types i human resource develop- 
ment, community development, agriculture and natural resources, and 
defense, space, and atomic energy. Each general program type was 
divided into several specific program types. Each specific program 
type was comprised of several individual programs (see appendix table 
8 for the distribution of individual program outlays) . For instance, of 
the 105 Federal programs providing $55 billion for human resource de- 
velopment, there were 14 specific programs financing $2,5 billion in 
Federal outlays for elementary and secondary education. And of the 
14 programs for elementary and secondary education, outlays for de- 
prived children (title X of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act) comprised $1.3 billion. 
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Outlays for human resource development; were comprised of funds 
from programs for education, health services, welfare, social security 
and other retirements, manpower training and development, and pro= 
grams for American Indians. Community development outlays 
consisted of urban renewal funds, funds for health service construction, 
economic development grants and loans, housing loans, and trans- 
portation outlays. Outlays for agriculture and natural resources in- 
cluded USDA funds for direct payments to farmers and various con- 
servation programs and Department of the Interior funds for parks 
and forests. Defense-related outlays, comprising all outlays from the 
Department of Defense, the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, and the Atomic Energy Commission, totaled $64 billion 
or 4- 1.5 percent of all outlays examined. Outlays for human resource 
development totaled $55 billion or 35.6 peircent of the total. Federal 
outlays for community development and agriculture and natural re- 
sources totaled $S6 and $9 billion, respectively. 

Table ££ lists the outlays by Federal departments and agencies. A side 
from the Department of Defense, NASA, and AEG where all outlays 
were included, the share of outlays included in this analysis range from 
a low of 18.T percent for the Department of Commerce to a high of 
98.0 percent for the Department of Housing and Urban Development. 1 



1 Department of Commerce Outlays included only outlays for the Economic Development 
Administration and Regioaal Commissions. 
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Of the 3,149 counties within all 50 States 3 94 percent were included, 
in the analysis of Federal outlays and economic development (table 
3)* Counties in ^AJLaska and Hawaii were not included because of the 
uniqueness of these States* _A4so, a small number of counties within 
the 48 conterminous States were dropped irom the analysis because 
of the lack of 19GT income data* Federal outlays accruing to these 
excluded counties represented only 4 percent of Federal outlays funded 
by programs included in this report. These counties were quite evenly 
distributed among the major county groups of this study- 
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Two major groupings of counties were used : metropolitan status 
and. urban orientation (an index of population density and tlx© share of 
the population living in places of 2,500 or more) . Within each of these 
groupings, further comparisons wore made by per* capita income in 
1907*5 per capita income growth in 1959— 6T 5 population growth in 
1900 -70, and closeness to urbanized areas. 

A word of caution concerning interpretation of these comparisons* 
Per capita income is a good indicator of the existing level of economic 
well-being for the residents of a given area. Rates of growth of both 
per capita income and population, in contrast, reveal nothing aboxit 
the xx resent level, only the degree of relative change that has occurred* 
This can he illustrated by comparing the income growth of a county 
having a per capita income of $3,500 in 1059 and $4,200 in 1967 with 
that of a county which had $1,800 per capita income in 1959 versue 
$2,500 in 1967- Hence, the growth rate in per capita income was greater 
for the poorer county, although absolute growths in incomes were 
exactly the same for both. 

The major division of counties by metropolitan status (figure jL) 
and urban orientation (figure _2) was based on the C7e?isi/s of F*o?>xtX<z- 
tiorb^ 1 &*?€)- The standard OMB definition of a metropolitan, area was 
used (e.g., a county containing at least one city of 50.000 inhabitants 
or more, or twin cities with a combined population of 60,000 or a 
contiguous county that is essentially metropolitan in character and 
is socially and economically integrated with the central city) * Counties 
by urban orientation are defined and discussed as follows : 

(v) Xl'igfTilsi/ counties counties having either (^) 85 percent 

or more urban population (be,, persons living in places of 
2,600 or mo i*o ) and 100 or more persons per square mile, or 
(5) 50 percent or more urban population and 500 or more 

persons per square mile — — were heavily concentrated in the 
Northeast, had large population bases, high per capita in- 
comes and generally high population growth rates* The North- 
east contained over one-fourth of all “highly urban counties” 
in contrast to only 7 percent of all counties (table 3) . Over 50 
percent of these coxinties had per capita incomes in the top 
IO percent of all TT.3, counties and over 90 percent had 1QTG 
populations of over 100,000 and principal cities of over 50,000 
population, 

(2) T7'rX>€L'rb counties counties which were less than 85 percent urban 

and with between 100 and 499.9 persons per square mile — — 
were contiguous to highly urban counties, suggesting that 
the counties could be called suburban counties. They were also 
heavily concentrated in the Northeast. Over 80 percent of 
“urban” counties ranked in upper half of all IJ.S* coun- 

ties with respect to 19G7 per capita income, and the aggre- 
gate population growth rate during thie 1960’s of the c4 urban” 
county group was the highest of all county groups (see table 
4). would be expected. _a major portion (86 percent) of 

these counties had populations of over 50,000 people. Less 
than IO percent of these counties had principal cities of under 
10,000 people in 1900- 
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( 8 ) Semi-isolated %tr7?a/rb counties counties which were 60 to lOO 

percent urban with less than lOO persons per square mile— — 
were the most heterogeneous of all county groups ( see table 
8) , The group ranged, in 19TO population from. 084 ,072 persons 
in San Bernardino County, Calif., to only 8,886 persons in 
Oroolcett County, Tex. A 1 though more than 10 percent of these 
counties had principal cities with over 60,000 people in I960, 
a few counties within the group had principal cities of under 
2,600. Table 3 also shows that semi-isolated urban counties 
were widely dispersed with respect to both per capita income 
and population growth rates. Almost one-fourth of all semi- 
isolated urban counties were located in the Western Region 
with many of the larger California counties, such as San 
Bemardino, Riverside, Fresno, Santa Barbara, Monterey, and 
Tulare, dominating this group in terms of population and 
population growth rates. At, the other extreme within the 
semi-isolated urban group were smaller counties, in terms of 
both population and land area, generally located in the South. 
(4) Densely settled mvraZ counties*— counties which were less than 
60 percent urban with 60 to 99.9 persons per square mile — • 
were dispersed throughout the Eastern United States, but 
were almost nonexistent in the "West. This group was not 
homogeneous with regard to per capita income, 1970 popula- 
tion, or population growth. However, the majority of these 
counties had per capita income which ranked in the lower 
half of all TT.S, counties, and only 2T.4 percent had popula- 
tion growth rates above the national, average of 13,3 percent, 
( 5 ) Sparsely setiXed rwrcd counties 'toiih UT^batt populcdiow - coin i - 
ties which were less than 60 percent urban with less than 60 
persons per square mile— — were generally, characterized fay 
1970 populations from 1 0,000 to 25,000 people, principal 
cities in i960 of under 10,000 people^ low per capita incomes 
and lower than average rates of population growth. These 
counties were dispersed throughout the N'orth-Oentral, 
Southern, and "Western Regions with only a small number in 
the Northeast Region. 

(6) aS' p c zrs e ly settled rural go un ties witTh 7 %o urban pop\ dation — 
counties with no urban population and having less than 50 
persons per square mile — —were characterized by very small 
population bases (over 75 percent had 1970 populations of 
under lO,O0O people), with generally negative population 
growth rates during the 1960’s ( almost 70 percent had neg- 
ative growth rates) and low per capita incomes. 

The two major classifications of metropolitan status and urban 
orientation are meant to supplement one another in studying the dis- 
tribution of Federal outlays within the United States. Whereas metro- 
politan status (a SMSA-Non SMSA division) provides a more con- 
ventional classification, classification by urban orientation provides a 
practical framework for further study of Federal outlays among coun- 
ties grouped by the selected characteristics. According to the subclas- 
sification of table 8, metropolitan counties had substantia 1 1 y higher 
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incomes, slower per capita income growth during 1959-67, and. much 
higher population growfh during the 1960’s than did nonmetropolitan 
counties. -A. 1 so , more highly urban-oriented counties had higher in- 
comes and population growth rates than did the more rural counties, 
A. few of the metropolitan counties (54 of 450 total) were classi- 
fied as rural counties under the urban-orientation classification and 
175 of the 184 counties that were classified as highly urban according 
to urban orientation, were SMS A counties. On the other hand, of the 
2,520 non SMS A counties, 670 were classified as urban counties under 
the alternative classification. The classification of unties by metro- 
politan status and urban orientation and further by per capita inco m e 
and population growth provide the basis for relating Federal outlays 
to economic development. Generally, a metropolitan county is viewed 
as more developed than nonmetropolitan counties and counties of high 
urban orientation are viewed as more developed than more rural, 
sparsely settled counties. Thus, in a general sense, these county classi- 
fications can be employed to relate Federal outlays to areas differing 
in economic development. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL OUTLAYS 

In this section Federal outlays are related separately to land area, 
personal income, and population. Although each measure has merit in 
studying the distribution of Federal outlays, per capita Federal out- 
lays are used most extensively in this report. Total outlays give an 
overall view of the distribution of Federal outlays across county groups 
whereas outlays per square mi le and per $1,000 personal income pro- 
vide good insights into the relationship between the volume of out- 
lays and land area and general wealth among county groups. Per 
capita Federal outlays compare the distribution of Federal outlays 
and. population distribution. The distribution of per capita Federal 
outlays is also presented for counties of different per capita incomes, 
per capita income growth rates and population growth rates for met- 
ropolitan and nonmetropolitan counties and for counties within each 
urban orientation group. 

PEDEBAL OUILATS TOTALED $147.7 BITjT.TO JT 

Federal outlays in fiscal year 19T0, for the 242 programs accruing 
within the 2,970 counties included in this study, totaled $147.7 billion 
(see tables 2 and 3), ISTonmetropolitan counties accounted for 27,2 per- 
cent of the total dollar outlays (figure 3). Per capita Federal outlays 
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were 14* percent lower in noi imetrop ol it an comities than in metropoli- 
tan co un ties— $688 as opjiosed to f779 (figure 5). On the other hand. 
Federal outlays per $1,000 personal income were higher in nonmetro- 
politan counties than in metropolitan counties ($278 as compared to 
$223 per $1,000 personal income). As would be expected, because of the 
large metropolitan-nonmetropolitan differential in population density. 
Federal outlays per square mile were much higher in metropolitan 
counties. 

'When viewed by urban orientation, over one-half of Federal out- 
lays (58,5 percent) accrued to highly urban counties as opposed to 
only 8,3 percent of the national total accruing to sparsely settled rural 
counties having no urban population (figure 4) , Figure 5 shows that 
per capita Federal outlays Were highest in the semi-isolated urban 
counties ($835 per capita) and 1<~ .vest in the densely settled rural 
counties ($449 per capita) . Federal outlays per $1,000 personal income 
were highest in the sparsely settled rural counties with no urban 
population ($418 per $1,000 personal income) , and lowest, as were per 
capita outlays, in the densely settled rural counties ($191 per $1,000 
personal income). Federal outlays per square mile, as expected, were 
lowest in the sparsely settled rural counties having no urban residents 
and highest in the highly urban counties (figure 4) » 

LESS rEDEKAL i SERVICES IN NONMETOOPOL1TAN AREAS 

The lower per capita Federal outlays in nonmetropolitan counties, 
relative to those accruing to metropolitan counties, suggest a lower 
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PER CAPITA FEDERAL OUTLAYS BY PROGRAM TYPE 
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volume of fedei’ally provided services in ixoxim et x"C politan ai’eas. It 
also suggests that the economic foi’oe x*epx*esented by Federal spending 
is not as strong in nonmetropolitan as in metropolitan areas. Whether 
the greater per capita Federal outlays in metropolitan counties are 
a cause or an effect of the prevailing higher incomes and growth rates 
in these counties is, of course, in question* 

The distribiition of per capita Fedex’al outlays among counties by 
urban orientation was uneven and, in general, favored the more urban- 
oriented counties* For instance, per capita Federal outlays from all 
selected programs in the densely settled rural counties and spax'sely 
settled rural counties with urban population were 40 and IS percent 
below per capita Federal outlays over all TX-S* counties, respectively 
(figure 5). Although per capita Federal outlays in sparsely settled 
rural counties with no urban population were above the national 
average, the population in these counties comprised only 3.1 percent 
of the TT-S- population in 1970, whereas the population of the remain- 
ing two rural county classifications, having low per capita Federal 
outlays, represented 13.6 percent of the T7,S- population in 1970, 

some counties less favoeed 

Of all county urban orientation groups, the densely settled rural 
counties along with the sparsely settled rural counties with some urban 
x'eeidents were least favored by Federal spending. ISTot only are per 
capita Federal outlays low in these two rural county groups, popula- 
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tion densities are low, relative to the national average, and a large per- 
centage of these counties are not contiguous to more urban-orlented 
counties with higher per capita Federal outlays. Lower population 
density suggests a need for greater per capita Federal outlays to pro- 
vide equal access to public services. Also, the lack of contiguity to high 
urban counties, where over one-half of all Federal outlays accrue, sug- 
gests a minimal spillover of government services from other counties 
to these rural counties. 

UNEVEN DIKTBlll UTION OE PEE CAPITA OUTIiATS 

Per capita Federal outlays by general program types among metro- 
politan and nonmetropolitan comities and by urban orientation of coun- 
ties (depicted in figure 5) provide additional insights into the uneven 
distribution of total per capita outlays across county groups. A large 
share of the differences among county groups in per capita Federal out- 
lays can be attributed to outlays for defense, NASA and ABC and out- 
lays for agriculture and natural resources.. Although Federal outlays 
for human resource and community development were not evenly dis- 
tributed on a per capita basis across county groups, they were far more 
equally distributed than total per capita Federal outlays. Per capita 
outlays for defense^ NASA, and ABC were over twice as great in 
metropolitan counties as in non metropolitan counties and over six 
times as great in highly urban counties as in densely settled rural coun- 
ties. On the other hand, outlays for agriculture and natural resources 
tended to compensate non met. ropo litan and more rural- oriented coun- 
ties for the lack of defense outlays. But the offset was only partial. The 
densely settled rural counties were least favored by this trade-off be- 
tween defense outlays and outlays for agriculture and natural resources. 
Per capita Federal outlays for defense, NASA, and ABO in densely 
settled rural counties was only 17.4 percent of such outlays in highly 
urban counties ; on the other hand, per capita F ederal outlays for agri- 
culture and natural resources accruing to these densely settled rural 
counties were only 18.5 percent of such outlays accruing to sparsely 
settled rural counties with no urban population. 

IEDERAL OUTLATS ASSOCIATED WITH HIGH INCOME COUN TIES 

Over all TT.S- counties, high per capita Federal outlays were asso- 
ciated with high income comities and, to a lesser extent, with, counties 
having greater than average population growth rates (figure' 6). Per 
capita Federal outlays in counties with 1967 per capita incomes in the 
lowest deeije (bottom 10 percent) represented only 62.4 percent of out- 
lays in the highest income counties. Counties with rates of population 
growth during the 1960’s greater than the national , average of 18.8 
percent, had per capita Federal outlays 9.9 percent above the national 
average of $745.® However, counties with population declines of over 
5 percent had per capita Federal outlays greater than the fastest 

^ High pei 1 capita incomes were aiiodated %vitli high population growth rates resulting 
in a. significant correlation between counties classified as high income counties and those 
classified as fast growing counties. Of those counties with per: capita incomes In the highest 
Income decile* 4o* percent had population growth rates above the national average. And of 
those counties with growth rates above the national average, 20 percent had per capita 
incomes ranking in the top lO percent o£ all U.S- counties- 
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PER CAPITA FEDERAL OUTLAYS BY INCOME 
AND POPULATION CHANGE 

RANK OF RATE OF 

COUNTY'S PER CAPITA INCOME, 1967 POPULATION CHANGE IN COUNTY, 1960-70 
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growing group of counties. These counties with rapidly declining 
population were, for the most pari;, sparsely settled rural counties 
with high incomes, 3 

Figure T contrasts per capita Federal outlays accruing to counties 
with rapidly declining population (greater than 5 percent decline 
during the 1960 ? s) with outlays for counties with growth rates above 
the national ayeruge of 18,3 pe rce nt. These comparisons are made for 
each urban orientation group- Wi thin urban orientation groups, the 
“urban 55 and semi-isolated urban counties were the only county groups 
where those counties with rapidly declining populations had per capita 
Federal outlays below counties with growth rates above the national 
average- In highly urban counties and all rural counties, the fast-grow- 
ing counties had per capita Federal outlays considerably below those 
with rapidly declining populations.* 1 



^ Unlike tJ.S. counties in general, many of the sparsely settled rural counties with high 
inco mes baa rapidly declining populations during the 1960's. Of those sparsely 
settled rural counties with and without urban populations having Incomes in the top 
decile of all TEX, S- counties, oyer 60 percent had population declines of over 5 percent during' 
1960-8. ITor the the sparsely settled rural counties with no urban population within the 
top decile of all D.B, counties with respect to per capita income, over TO percent had rapidly 
declining populations during the 1960 ’b. Most of these counties were located in the Great 
Plains. - - - 



.. ; Although there were only 6 highly urban counties with rapidly declining populations, 
these counties comprised a substantial portion of the total population wltliln’ the county 
gr0 HK and illustrate the emphasis of Federal spending on declining urban areas. These 
japidly ^declining, highly urban county units were % Orleans County. La,, Suffolk County, 
Mass., New York County, N.Y., Potter County, Tex., Ohio County. W. Ya, i and the inde- 
pendent city of SC Louis, Mo s Pour of these units had. per capita Incomes in the top 
decile of all TJ.S. counties and comprised at least a large portion of four major U.S. cities— 
New Orleans, Boston, I^ew York City, and St. Louis, 
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PER CAPITA FEDERAL OUTLAYS ACCRUING TO RAPIDLY DECLINING 

AND FAST GROWING COUNTIES 
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It should fee noted that per capita Federal outlays in densely settled 
rural counties which experienced rapidly declining populations dur- 
ing the 1960’s were only 36 percent of outlays in highly urban coun- 
ties which also experienced population declines of over 5 percent dur- 
ing the 1960’s» 

Such comparisons of F ederal outlays accruing to counties with 
rapidly declining populations across urban-orientation groups have 
significant implications for development. While Federal spending 
within highly urban areas has strongly favored those experiencing 
declines, in relation, to average Federal spending, such has not been 
the case for the other classifications. { - 

Human Resouece Devhohsont Outlavs 

Outlays from the 106 programs for human resource development 
totaled $55 billion or 35.6 percent of outlays from all selected programs 
in fiscal year 1970 and most hu man resource outlays were, for income 
maintenance programs. Social security and other retirement benefits 
along with welfare payments comprised 83 percent of human resource 
outlays with social security and other retirement benefits comprising 
over two-thirds of all human resource development outlays included 
in this analysis (see appendix tables 6 and 7 for mix of programs 
within specific program types) . Outlays for elementary and secondary 
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education comprised only 4,6 percent of outlays for human resource 
development. 

Per capita human resource outlays from all programs ranged from 
a high of 118.7 percent of the LJ.S. average in sparsely settled rural 
counties with no urban population to 92.5 percent in “urban’ 5 counties, 
and 98.9 percent of the TJ.S. average in metropolitan counties con- 
trasted to 108.0 percent in nonmetropolitan counties (figure 8). Among 
counties grouped by metropolitan status and population growth rates 
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(figure 9), per capita Federal outlays for huma n resource develop- 
ment were highest in metropolitan counties with population declines 
in the 1960’s of over 5 percent ($610) and lowest in metropolitan coun- 
ties with population growth rates above the national average ($288). 
Whereas per capita Federal outlays were fairly equal between metro- 
politan and nonmetropolitan counties having growth rates above the 
national average, nonmetropolitan counties with population declines 
of over 5 percent obtained only 52 percent of the outlays accruing to 
metropolitan counties with declining population ( see appendix table T) . 
Specific human resource outlays under the general program types of 
elementary and secondary education, social security and other retire- 
ments, welfare and manpower development, were roughly equal in 
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PER CAPITA FEDERAL OUTLAYS FOR HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT, 
BY RATE OF POPULATION CHANGE, 1960-70 
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Figure 9 

rapidly growing metropolitan and nonmetropolitan counties. But per 
capita Federal we? ‘’are payments in metropolitan counties with rapidly 
declining populations were roughly 4 times as great as in declining 
nonmetropolitan counties.® Also, per capita Federal outlays lor health 
services in declining metropolitan counties were over 4 times as great 
as such outlays in nonmetropolitan counties with rapidly declining 
population. At the same time, Federal funds, on a per -mta basis, 
for manpower development in rapidly declining nonmetropoutan coun- 
ties were only one-third of manpower development outlays accruing 
to declining metropolitan counties. Federal funds for elementary and 
secondary education were roughly equal to rapidly declining metro- 
politan and nonm-'tropolitan counties (see appendix table 7). 

IMBALANOiO IN FEDERAL HUMAN RESOURCE OUTLAYS 

Figure 10 suggests much the same imbalance in terms of Federal 
human resource outlays with respect to urban orientation of counties. 
Highly urban counties with rapidly declining population obtained 
substantially more per capita human resource outlays than any other 
urban orientation-growth group. The great difference between per 
capita Federal outlays accruing to metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
counties with declining populations as well as declining counties of 



* Again, tills group of counties was dominating In terms of population and Federal spend- 
ing hy counties containing at least a large portion to the cities of New York, Boston, 
New Orleans, and St* Louis. 
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PER CAPITA FEDERAL OUTLAYS FOR HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
ACCRUINS TO RAPIDLY DECLINING AND FAST GROWING COUNTIES 
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{ Greater than S% decline, 1960-70) 

Fast-growing populations 

{Growth obev# the national 
average, 1960-70) 

URBAN ORIENTATION OF COUNTY _ 



HIGHLY URBAN 



FlSCA L YEAR 19 ?0. 




URBAN SfMMiGLAitD DENSELY SETTLED SPARSELY SETTLED SPARSELY SfTTLiD 

URBAN RURAL RURAL WITH RURAL WITH 

URBAN NO URBAN 

POPULATION POPULATION 

DATA FROM OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPRQR TUNITY. 



U.i.DI FA rtmint OF AGRICULTURE 



eg, IRI 9524 -71 (II) ECONOMIC Rill ARCH SfRVlCS 



Fiottbe 10 



different urban orientations suggests the need for more Federal invest- 
ment in declining non metropolitan and rural areas to provide not only 
more equal public services to the U,S. population, but aid in future 
development of these nonmetropolitan, rural areas. 



Community I ) k v e lo i>m e n t Outlays 



Per capita outlays for community development were much higher 
m metropolitan than in nonmetropolitan counties — $186 in metropoli- 
tan counties in contrast to $98 in nonmetropolitan counties. In general, 
higher per capita community development outlays were associated 
with highly urban-orienied counties. But sparsely settled rural coun 
ties with no urban population also had per capita community develop- 
ment outlays greater than the national average (figure 11).° As was 
the case with per capita 5 ederal outlays for human resource develop- 
ment, pei* capita Federal outlays for community development was 
lowest m the densely settled rural counties (only 62 percent of the 
national average). Metropolitan and nonmetropolitan counties with 
rapidly declining population showed little differences in per capita 



i.i .".I the of community development outlays (see appendix table 6 p, 3S) In 

a .". d A n sparsely settled rural counties with no urban population was 
e In the highly urban counties, 66 percent of outlays for community devel- 

opment were outlays for housing loans in contrast with only 22 Descent in snnrspi v p TttIrd 
mifid C is n ^d Iff 1 “ no Population, On the o the? 

n l K ’ -18 percent of community development outlays In hlehly urban and sDarselv 
settled rural counties with no urban population, respect'vel/ 5 ‘ lIUI sparbBl} 
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PER CAPITA FEDERAL OUTLAYS FOR 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 




URBAN WITH NO 

VISUAL YEAR JSffc, DATA FROM OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY. POPULATION URBAN 

POPULATION 



U.Si DgPAR TMiNT OF AGRICULTURE NEG, IRU53S-7I ( II } ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE 



FmoRE 11 



PER CAPITA FEDERAL OUTUYS FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
BY RATE OF POPULATION CHANGE, 1960-70 




FISCAL YCAR 7970. BATA FROM OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY- 



LL5. DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE 



NiG. ERS 8526-71 < III ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE 



Figure 12 
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outlays for community development (figure 12). But for the other 
three growth groups, metropolitan counties had substantially higher 
per capita outlays for community development than nonmetropolitan 
counties with similar growth rates. Among counties by urban orienta- 
tion, per capita community development outlays favored the fast- 
growing, more urban-oriented counties. The rapidly declining, densely 
settled rural counties obtained the smallest volume of community 
development outlays which represented only 55 percent of the volume 
obtained in the fast-growing, highly urban counties (figure 13). 



PER CAPITA FEDERAL OUTLAYS FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
ACCRUING TO RAPIDLY DECLINING AND FAST-GROWING COUNTIES 




URBAN SETTLED SETTLED RURAL WITH 

RURAL RURAL N0 URBAN 

WITH URBAN POPULATION 

POPULATION 

FISCAL YEAR 1970. DATA FRO M OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY. 

U,S. PEPAR TMEHT OP AGRICULTURE NEO. EKS B127 -71(111 ECONOMIC RESEARCH 51= R VICE 



Figure IS 
HOUSING LOANS 

Housing loans were the largest specific program type with the com- 
munity development category (see table 1) and exhibited the greatest 
differential between metropolitan and nonmetropolitan counties — $86 
per capita in metropolitan counties as contrasted with $38 per capita 
in nonmetropolitan counties (see appendix table 6). For counties with 
population growth rates above the national average, per capita hous- 
ing loans totaled $106 in metropolitan counties versus only $50 in fast- 
growing n on metropol i tan counties (see appendix table 7). Among 
counties by urban orientation, per capita Federal housing loans in 
highly urban counties were almost three times as great as in densely 
settled rural counties— $91 compared to only. $81 (figure 14). 
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PER CAPITA FEDERAL HOUSING LOANS 



DOLLARS 




SPARSELY 

SETTLED 

RURAL 

WITH URBAN 
POPULATION 




FISCAL YEAR 1979, 



DATA from office OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY* 



U,S,OIPAfiTMlNT OF AGRICULTURE 



NEC. ERS B52i - / I ( t I ) ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE 



Figure 14 



PER CAPITA DEVELOPMENT LOANS FAVORED R URAL-ORIENTED COUNTIES 

Unlike loans for housing, per capita development loans favored the 
more rural oriented counties. Such loans in sparsely settled rural coun- 
ties with no urban population were 4 times the national average (fig- 
ure 15) . In these counties, development loans, comprised 23 percent of 
all community development outlays as compared to 6 percent for the 
Nation as a whole. On the other hand, housing loans in these counties 
comprised only 22 percent of all community development outlays as 
compared to 58 percent for the Nation as a whole. Per capita transpor- 
tation outlays were over twice as large as in highly urban counties (see 
appendix table 6) . 

Agriculture and Natural Resource Outlays 

Per capita Federal outlays for agriculture and natural resources 
totaled $45 for the United States in fiscal year 1970. They averaged $14 
per capita in metropoli tan counties and $118 per capita in nonmetro- 
politan counties (figure 16). By urban orientation groups, they were 
substantially higher in the two sparsely settled rural county groups 
than in any other group. But, such outlays accruing to densely settled 
rural counties were only slightly above the national average and less 
than one-half of outlays in semi-isolated . urban counties. Although 
semi-isolated urban counties were termed urban, many were rural in 
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PER CAPITA FEDERAL DEVELOPMENT LOANS 



DOLLARS — - _____ 

_ URBAN ORIENTATION OF COUNTY 
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SETTLED 


SETTLED 






URBAN 


RURAL 


RURAL WITH 
URBAN 
POPULATION 


RURAL 
WITH NO 
URBAN 



FISCAL YEAR 1970 BATA FROM OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY* 



POPULATION 



U.S.DEF AUtMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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JFiguke 15 



PER CAPITA FEDERAL OUTLAYS FOR AGRICULTURE 
AND NATURAL RESOURCES 

% OF U.S, AVG. i — ? — — — 
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1 ikiTV i 
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many important respects, explaining their high ranking in per capita 
Federal outlays for agriculture and natural resources. 

OUTLAYS THREE TIMES AS HIGH 

Such outlays accruing to nonmetropolitan counties were almost 3 
times as high in counties with per capita incomes in the highest decile 
as in lowest in come decile counties (figure 17). By population growth 



PER CAPITA FEDERAL OUTLAYS FOR AGRICULTURE AND 
NATURAL RESOURCES ACCRUING TO NONMETROPOLITAN COUNTIES 
BY INCOME AND POPULATION CHANGE 




FISCAL YEAR 1970* SATA FROM OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY. 



U.l, DEPABTMENT OF ACR) CU LTUrE NIG, IRS B 53 1-7 I ( III ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE 



Figure 17 

groups for nonmetropolitan counties, per capita outlays were almost 
5 times as great in counties with population declines of greater than 5 
percent in the 1960’s as in counties growing faster than the national 
average. These relationships suggest that in areas with high agricul- 
ture payments, a high outmigration of poor, unskilled people has re- 
sulted hi declining populations and high per capita incomes. 

Defense Outlays 

Although not generally thought of as outlays for economic develop- 
ment, defense outlays ( outlays from the Department of Defense, 
NASA, and A EC ) were included here because of their relative magni- 
tude. In fiscal year 1970, they totaled $63,9 billion, almost one-half of 
all outlays included in this report. TJ.S. comities experiencing greater 
than average defense outlays tended to be metropolitan Counties and 
highly urban-oriented counties. Per capita defense outlays, as a per- 
cent of the TJ.S. average of $307, were 118.0 and 57.7 percent for metro- 
politan counties and nonmetropolitan counties, respectively (figure 
18). By urban orientation, per capita defense outlays ranged from 
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129.8 percent of the national average for highly urban counties to only 
21.2 percent for sparsely settled, rural counties with an urban popula- 
tion, Per capita defense outlays in densely settled rural counties rep- 
resented only 22.5 percent of the national average of $307 and only 
17.4 percent of per capita defense outlays accruing to hig hl y urban 
counties. 
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Defense Department payrolls, on a per capita basis, were $44 in coun- 
ties with population declines of over 5 percent in contrast to $160 for 
counties with population growth-rates above the national average (ap- 
pendix table 6), Defense contracts ranged from $147 per capita m 
rapidly declining counties to $215 per capita in fast-growing counties. 
Both NASA and AEG outlays also greatly favored fast-growing 
counties, 

DEFENSE SPENDING FAVORED ME TRO COUNTIES 

Per capita defense spending heavily favored metropolitan coun- 
ties across all growth groups with per capita outlays in metropolitan 
counties with rapidly declining populations being over 11 times greater 
than in nonmetropolitan counties having rapidly declining populations 
(figure 19) , Also, per capita defense spending strongly favored rapidly 
declining, highly urban counties, and fast-growing urban and semi- 
isolated urban counties (figure 20). As was the case with community 
development outlays, per capita defense outlays were lowest in rapidly 
declining, densely settled rural counties (appendix table 7), The 
smallest metropolitan-nonmetropolitan difference in per capita defense 
outlays was in counties which experienced population growth in the 
1960’s, 



PER CAPITA FEDERAL OUTLAYS FOR DEFENSE, NASA AND AEC 
BY RATE OF POPULATION CHANGE , 1960-70 
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PER CAPITA FEDERAL OUTLAYS FOR DEFENSE, NASA AND AEC 
ACCRUING TO RAPIDLY DECLINING AND FAST-GROWING COUNTIES 
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APPRAISAL OP SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 

Tliig section goes into the effectiveness of selected, programs having 
well-defined target groups, in distributing Federal outlays between 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas. It also underscores some of 
the problems inherent in such appraisals. 

To more adequately appraise pi’ogram equitability with respect to 
geographic areas, not only must the specific objective of each program 
be known, but also data to measure the target groups of each program 
must be available. Equity in the distribution of funds among metro- 
politan and nonmetropolitan areas is defined here as equal funds per 
individual or unit within the target group. This definition does not 
consider metropolitan-nonmetropolitan differences in State and local 
revenues and population density (i,e,, the difference in both the ability 
and effort to finance public services of State and local governments as 
well as the differences in the quantity of public outlays from all sources 
(local. State, and Federal) to provide equal services). 

However, it does offer a more precise measure than equal per capita 
outlays by program types, as considered in the last section. For in- 
stance, school-age children from poverty families are the target group 
for title I fluids from the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, which has as its objective improving and expanding educa- 
tional programs to meet the specific needs of disadvantaged children 
in low-income areas. Thus, an equitable distribution of title I funds 
among metropolitan an^d nonmetropolitan counties is defined as one 
equal to the metropolitan-nonmetropolitan distribution of poor, school- 
age children. 

Another example is pertinent. The target group for funds from 
Manpower Development and Training- Institutional Tra in ing of the 
Department of Labor, which has the objective of providing classroom 
occupational training and related supportive services for unemployed 
and imderemployed persons who cannot obtain appropriate full-time 
employment, is the number of unemployed and underemployed per- 
sons, F unds from the manpower programs should logically be distrib- 
uted to metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas on the basis of the 
number of unemployed and underemployed persons residing in each 
area. 

In this section, the percentage of specific groups of persons in pov- 
erty, employment categories, and educational attainment groups resid- 
ing in metropolitan and nonmetropolimn areas is used as a “proxy 5 ’ for 
target groups for selected programs in human resource development 
(table 5). The percentage distribution of substandard housing units 
in metropolitan and noiimetropolitan areas in 1968 is used to provide 
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rough insights into equity in providing housing funds between, the 
two broad categories. Target groups are not available from the Geixsua 
°f Population^ 1970 , for counties by urban orientation, precluding 
analysis of specific programs by county urban orientation. 

TABLE 5,— PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED POPULATIONS, SUBSTANDARD HOUSING, AND FEDERAL 
OUTLAYS FOR SELECTED PROGRAMS AMONG METROPOLITAN AND NON METROPOLITAN AREAS 

[ In percent! 



Item 



Agency Metropolitan 



Non- 
metropolitan 



Total population t _ 

Poverty population: 

Total 





64,9 
SO* 7 


35. 1 


Less than 6 years in age 




53* 6 


46 4 


6 to 17 years in age . .. „ 




56* G 
48,7 
63* 7 
€5*2 
54 . 7 


50*0 

51.3 

36.3 
34*8 

45.3 
66.1 

41 

36 

10 

33 

It 

47 


65 years in age and oiayr, _____ s „ sss 

Under 18 years in age in female headed households I 
Unemployed persons, 16 years and oy@r___ _ 





Adults with less than S years of schooling _ __ 




Substandard housing units, lSSi 2 . 

Human resource development: 

Deprived children education <Utle 1>_ 

Headstart and Headstai l follow-through*^ . .. _ ..... „ . 

Basic adult education . "II 

Higher education opportunity grants.-,... . .. 

Neighborhood health centers. _ 

Old age assistance, _ 


HEW... 

HEW_ 

HEW 

HEW_ .... 

OEQ 

HEW 


33* 9 

59 

64 

90 

67 

89 

53 


Aid to families with dependent children-.... 

Child welfa re services - ^ 

MDTA— ’Institutional training , , _ 

Neighborhood Youth Corps,.. - 


HEW. 

HEW.. 

Labor . 


76 

80 

63 

69 

72 

26 

15 

59 


24 

20 

37 

31 

28 

74 

85 

41 


Community development: 

Basic water and sewer facility loans. .... ....... _ 

Public facility l03ns = = . - ,,, !I = : = , i . = a , 5iiSi ,.__ !F .^ iigs ^ 5iii , 

Grants and loans for development facilities- _ _ I ~ 

Small business financial assistance program. _ - 


HUD.. ....... 

HUD 

Gomm^ s „ .. 


Low to moderate income housing loans ... 

Mortgage insurance for low to moderate income housing loans, mar- 
ket rate of interest . . 


USDA. 


16 

69 

93 


84 

31 

7 


Mortgage insurance for lew to moderate income housing loans, below 
market rate of interest. . ..... 


HUD_ 



* Population data from U.S. Bureau of Census, Current Population Reports, series P=23, No. 37, “Social and Economic 
Cha ractunst -r i of the Population in Metropolitan and Nonmetropolitan Areas’ 1970 and 1960,” U.5. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1971. “ 



dilapidated with alt plumbing facilities. 

School-age children (6—17 years of age) from poverty families are 
more heavily concentrated in nonmetropolitan areas than are funds 
under the 1065 education act. The same is true of the number of pre- 
school poor children relative to outlays for Headstart and Headstart 
Follow Through. With regard to outlays for adult basic education, 
these funds were far' more heavily concentrated in metropolitan areas 
than were adults with 8 years of schooling or less. In general, if these 
poverty groups are reasonable indicators of target groups, nonmetro- 
politan areas should be getting a larger share from these education 
programs. 

Much the same can be said for welfare programs. Target groups 
were more heavily concentrated in nonmetropolitan areas than outlays 
accruing to nonmetropolitan areas. For instance, 36 percent of chil- 
dren in poverty households with a female head resided in nonmetro- 
politan areas, but only 24 percent of outlays for the A FTAC program 
went to nonmetropolitan areas, and funds for child welfare services 
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accruing to nonmetropolitaii areas composed only 20 percent of the 
XJ*S, total. Old-age assistance payments appeared to be more equitably 
distributed between metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas than 
were outlays for AFDC and child welfare services. 

A crude indicator of the cquitability of housing outlays is provided 
by comparing the percentage distribution between metropolitan and 
nonmetrop ol it an areas of substandard housing units with outlays from 
selected housing programs. Of the three housing programs selected, 
the USD A program favored nomnetropolitan areas, but the two HI) I ) 
programs heavily favored metropolitan areas* In total, as can be seen 
in figure 14, housing outlays were heavily concentrated in metropolitan 
areas despite the larger number of substandard housing units in non- 
metropolitan areas* 
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APPIENB'IX TABLE 5.-PER CAPITA FEDERAL OUTLAYS FOR DEFENSE, NASA AND AEG, BY METROPOLITAN STATUS AND URBAN ORIENTATION OF COUNTY, FISCAL YEAR 1 1970 
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APPENDIX TABLE 7. — A COMPARISON OFFER CAPITA FEDERAL OUTLAYS, BY SPECIFIC PROGRAM TYPE ACCRUING 
TO RAPIDLY DECLINING AND FAST-GROWING METROPOLITAN, NON METROPOLITAN HIGHLY URBAN AND 
DENSELY SETTLED RURAL COUNTIES, FISCAL YEAR 1970 





Rapidly 


declining 


Fast-growing 


Rapidly 


declining 


Fast-growing 




counties 


counties 


counties 


counties 


Specific program type 


SMS A 


Non- 

SMSA 


SMSA 


Non = 
SMSA 


Highly 

urban 


Densely 
settled 
ru ral 


Highly 

urban 


Densely 

settled 

rural 


Human resources: 


















Elementary and second- 


















ary education- _ 

Health services^ 


24 

31 


21 

7 


1. 1 


12 

9 


24 

35 


3 i 


11 


I 


Social security and other 














retirement. . _ _ _ _ 

Welfare 

Employment opportunity 
and manpower de- 
velopment an 1 training 


m 


% 


156 

33 


179 

30 


ifg 


2 i? 


157 

33 


>!? 


24 


8 


7 


5 


24 


18 


7 


4 


Total i. _____ 


610 


320 


233 


252 


668 


338 


234 


215 


Community development: 
Urban renewal _ _ _ _ 

Development grants. 

Development loans. _ 

Housing loans 
Transportation. _ 


















19 
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21 
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32 
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22 

11 
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*8 
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U 

28 


8 

11 

27 
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1! 

36 
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‘if 
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Total 
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104 


115 


86 


157 


89 


Agriculture and natural 
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Direct payments and con- 
servation. - - .... _ 
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1 3 


143 


8 


23 


9 


38 


6 


24 


Loans.. „ 


2 


117 


2 


14 


Q 


37 


1 


12 


Natural resources 


1 


14 


3 


20 


1 


1 


2 


5 


Total 2 „ 


16 


274 


13 


58 


11 


75 


9 


41 


Defense, NASA, and AEG: 


















Defense payrolls. ____ 
Defense contracts . . 

NASA.. 

AFC. 
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II . 
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13 


19 
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if 
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It 


If 
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Total * . _ _ _ __ 


611 


52 


43 


338 


700 


35 


478 


S3 


Total __ .... 


1,3S4 


762 


835 


752 


1,494 


535 


879 


408 
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Federal outlay's accruing to counties in analysis {in percent of total) 
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STATUS AND' URBAN ORIENTATION OF COUNTY, 
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